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commissions give assurance of good equip- 
ment, clear system, and ^rained supervi- 
sion. She feels very keenly that there is 
danger to the public libraries in being 
placed under the supervision of the edu- 
cational department. 

From this point on the discussion is in 
your hands; I shall only add a few words 
more. It seems reasonable to say that for 
library work of any kind we need trained 
library workers, and it is probably a 
healthy sign of growth that every year 
brings a need for expert librarians in some 
special line. The balance for best library 
standards in school libraries dips to the 
side of the library commissions; for the 
authority to enforce them it dips to the 
side of the legal head of the school, the 
state superintendent. An equally satisfac- 
tory adjustment of these two items may 
possibly be made officially or unofficially. 
School librarians and teachers are nowa- 
days encouraging all they can the use of 



public libraries; they are trying to teach 
books and the use of libraries as they 
formerly taught writing and drawing and 
geography; but an older generation of 
school teachers have cast suspicion into 
the library camps, and it is not always 
that we meet these advances with the re- 
sponsiveness they deserve. Let us boldly 
say, "No ancient feuds in the library fam- 
ily" and accept the olive branch of these 
earnest workers. Let no librarian cast 
the eye of suspicion upon a school library 
because it was organized by someone from 
the educational department. 

Whether at this session you will decide 
for or against the library commission as 
the source of school library organizing, I 
know not, but I feel sure that you will be 
in favor of a real and separate section for 
the school library work under either su- 
pervision, and my last word shall be that 
you keep on keeping on with the educa- 
tion of the school board and the library 
board, the teacher and the taught. 



HOW THE ARMY LIBRARIES HAVE HELPED OUR FIGHTING MEN* 
By Fkedebick P. Keppel, Third Assistant Secretary of War 



With this particular matter of the war 
work of the Association I happen to have 
had something to do before most of 
you who are members. The war was 
about two weeks old, so far as our parti- 
cipation in it was concerned, when I went 
to breakfast at the Cosmos Club in Wash- 
ington one morning and saw there Dr. 
Herbert Putnam. His eye was unusually 
bright, and I suppose you all know how 
Mr. Putnam looks and acts when he is in 
the throes of a new idea. He had all the 
symptoms, and as he knew that I had some 
remote connection with the War Depart- 
ment he came over and sat down by me 
and said, "What are your soldiers going 
to have to read?" I replied, "I have not 
the slightest idea." "Well," he said, "It 
is about time to begin to think of it." So 
I arranged to have him talk with Mr. 
Baker on the subject, and the interview 
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was most satisfactory to the Secretary of 
War, because he himself had I think an en- 
tirely new conception of what the training 
of citizen soldiers should be. 

We all know that in the past, so long 
as soldiers were valiant and were reason- 
ably disciplined in arms, it was looked on 
as rather unwise to inquire too curiously 
into their conduct in other respects. The 
phrase "brutal, licentious soldiery" was 
regarded as not inappropriate or deroga- 
tory. Of course, we also know the ter- 
rible cost in human lives and human suf- 
fering from that assumption that soldiers 
were naturally and inevitably disorderly 
and dissolute. 

So, just at the time when Mr. Putnam's 
suggestion came to Mr. Baker, the War 
Department was considering how to build 
up a wholesome series of substitutes in 
the way of diversion and relaxation for 
the soldiers to take the place of the other 
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kind, which they would, In all probability, 
find if the wholesome ones were not pro- 
vided. The assumption that an officer is 
a gentleman is almost as old as the mili- 
tary profession, but I think it is the first 
time in history that any nation assumed 
and acted on the assumption that the com- 
mon soldier is also a gentleman. And it 
is the fact that the American Army was 
drilled and trained on that broad assump- 
tion which I think is the reason, more 
than anything else, that by and large, 
and with comparatively very rare excep- 
tions, the American soldier in the world 
war was a true gentleman and acted as 
such. 

Just before the suggestion from the 
American Library Association was made, 
the Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties had been organized under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Fosdick, and plans were 
under way for athletics and singing, and 
movies and dramatics and dances — in 
fact, the soldiers up to that time had had 
planned for them practically all that is 
accepted under the term of college life, 
with the exception of the college. And 
therefore the intellectual element coming 
in through the suggestion from the Amer- 
ican Library Association was doubly wel- 
come and doubly appropriate. The work 
of the Association was welcomed by the 
Training Camp Commission, and as you 
all know, was taken in with open arms at 
the training camps and into France. I 
have visited a good many of the training 
camps and I have seen a little of the work 
on the other side, so I speak to some de- 
gree from personal experience. 

The buildings of the American Library 
Association in the training camps in this 
country were havens of refuge to the 
men who wanted to take their relaxation 
a little quietly. I saw a communication 
from one of the inspectors general — I 
can't quote it exactly, but his comment 
was about as follows: "I have been ask- 
ing the soldiers about the usefulness of 
the American Library Association build- 
ings, and I have been told by a number 
of soldiers that they are the only places 



in the camp where a man is reasonably 
free and reasonably secure from either 
ragtime or prayer-meetings." That was 
from an official communication. 

The men and women who are classed 
in the great army of civilian war workers 
— and it was a great army and it did a 
great work — these men and women are 
divided rather sharply between those who 
with the best will in the world dashed off 
into some wholly new and untried field of 
activity (and they were in the majority), 
and those who were willing to forego 
some of the excitements of novelty and 
variety in order to bring to the common 
task the training they had had in their 
daily work. The librarians are a very 
good example of the second group: in- 
stead of rushing off to do things that they 
knew nothing about, they brought their 
professional skill, their professional en- 
thusiasm and their pride in the job, to 
the work that had to be done, and as a re- 
sult the work was well done in all its 
aspects, and not only the War Depart- 
ment, but the individual officers and en- 
listed men in the Army, owe a very great 
debt of gratitude to the Association. I 
don't suppose any organization, in propor- 
tion to its numbers, did a finer or a bet- 
ter all-around job. I was trying to figure 
it out, and it seems to me that if each 
member of this Association received his 
share of the letters of thanks and appre- 
ciation that should come from the Army, 
each member of the A. L. A. would have 
about from 1,200 to 1,500 letters to open 
and read. And that's a very fair propor- 
tion. 

I want to say a word — perhaps the rep- 
resentatives of the Training Camp Com- 
mission can't say it quite so well — I want 
to say a word of thanks for the unfail- 
ingly cooperative spirit which the Asso- 
ciation has shown in its relation to the 
commission. The commission was given 
the job of driving a team of seven horses, 
none of which had had any particular ex- 
perience in going in harness, and it wasn't 
an easy job. The very zeal for service 
of the various groups meant that they 
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would get into one another's way, and 
Mr. Fosdick and his associates had no 
easy task of it, I assure you. But I don't 
think there was any exception to the rule 
that the A. L. A. stayed in the traces and 
pulled hard all the time; in fact, they 
were pointed to as examples. I do not 
know whether that added to their popu- 
larity with the others or not. 

As I say, your work was well organ- 
ized; it showed both ingenuity and ini- 
tiative. I think any organization which 
succeeded in getting Mr. Burleson to send 
printed materials for a cent without ad- 
dresses or other technicalities shows that 
it has the power to get other people to 
do what it wants. 

So far as I can see, the Association had 
no theories in advance, but met each sit- 
uation as it developed, and met it well. 
It seemed to have learned since I was 
an undergraduate that the theory of li- 
brary administration is to get the books 
to the readers, and not the readers to the 
books, and that certainly was welcomed 
by the soldiers, who had very little time 
to make long trips for books. It also 
seemed to believe that a worn-out, shab- 
by book was the cause for congratulation, 
and not for apology. That also was very, 
very satisfactory. 

The Association cooperated most effec- 
tively, and I think most unselfishly, in 
the great plan for educational work in 
France. That educational project, which 
before it came to a conclusion resolved 
itself into a university of some 15,000 stu- 
dents, and a series of post and divisional 
schools that ran the total of students after 
the armistice in France up to nearly a 
quarter of a million men — a perfectly im- 
mense enterprise — was built very solidly 
on the help of the American Library As- 
sociation in providing reference books and 
other books that were needed. 

The books got over on time and were 
very much appreciated. One of the great 
revelations of the war has been the fact 
that the average, normal, young American 
male does like to read; he does like to use 
his brain, and that's a factor which I 



think we can remember, in your profes- 
sion and mine. I think we very much un- 
derestimate the real pleasure that young 
men, and presumably young women, get out 
of using their brains. I venture to proph- 
esy that the use of public and private li- 
braries and library facilities among the 
men who are now returning to civil life 
from the Army, will be a very interesting 
phenomenon. I know that the American 
Library Association didn't perform its 
service with a lively sense of favors to 
come, and perhaps for that very reason 
your rewards will be very sure, and will 
develop very soon. You may have noticed 
that Admiral Sims, who is in charge of 
the fleet in foreign waters, has already 
made a very definite recommendation to 
the Navy that every battleship and every 
ship on which our Navy is stationed 
should have an adequate library, properly 
administered. And the plans for the per- 
manent administration of the Army in- 
clude both a very carefully studied edu- 
cational plan and a plan for opportuni- 
ties for reading and for the use of books 
under proper care within the Army. So 
that both Army and Navy have learned 
the lesson so far as the use of books is 
concerned, I think. 

Not long ago the War Department en- 
deavored to ascertain, through the Train- 
ing Camp Commission, the names of a 
few of the members of the different co- 
operating organizations whose service 
was of so outstanding a character that it 
would be appropriate for the Secretary of 
War to make some personal acknowledg- 
ment, and this request for a suggestion 
went to the American Library Associa- 
tion as well as to the other bodies. Let 
me read you the reply — perhaps you 
haven't heard it: 

"While recognition of the Association 
as such will be very much appreciated, 
personal recognition of any sort is re- 
spectfully waived and distinctly not de- 
sired." 

That brought us up rather with a turn, 
but on re-reading one could see that it 
was one more example and proof of the 
spirit of team play which is so striking 
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a characteristic of this Association, of the 
subordination of the individual to the gen- 
eral plan. Now if I were a French field 
marshal, I could decree that from now on 
and forever after, members of this Associa- 
tion could wear a fourragere of some ap- 
propriate shape and texture to loop around 
— I think it is — the left shoulder; and I 
may say, incidentally, from our experi- 
ence, the fourragere would not be made of 
red tape! I lack that power, and don't 



know that the fourragere would not be a 
little embarrassing, in the long run, in any 
case. However, in all sincerity, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I express on behalf of my chief and 
his advisers, both military and civilian, 
the very sincere and heartfelt thanks of 
the Army for the generous, intelligent, and 
altogether effective cooperation of the 
American Library Association throughout 
the period of the war. This I do with 
very great pleasure. 



BOOKS AND READING FOR THE NAVY, AND WHAT THEY HAVE MEANT IN 

IN THE WAR* 

By ViceAdmibal Albert Gleaves, Navy Department, V. S. A. 



It is a very great pleasure and privilege 
for me to be here with you today. Next to 
ships I would rather talk about books than 
anything in the world. Since I first began 
my excursions into literature, through a 
little classic called "Reading without 
tears," in words of one syllable, books 
have been my constant companions. When 
I first went to sea in 1877 — and that is a 
mighty long time ago — I was accustomed, 
whenever I had the opportunity and cir- 
cumstances permitted, to carry with me 
up on deck, in the mid watch (that is, 
from midnight to 4 o'clock in the morn- 
ing) four or five books; I liked to vary 
my menu every hour. One of those books 
always was "The spectator"; I don't be- 
lieve as a midshipman I ever kept watch 
without "The spectator." 

In those days the library aboard the old 
flagship Hartford consisted of a Bible, 
Story on the Constitution, and Frank 
Moore's "History of the rebellion," in end- 
less number of volumes. Now, the Bible 
was used for strictly professional purposes. 
It was taken out frequently to swear wit- 
nesses in court martial cases. I don't 
think anybody in the ship cared anything 
about Judge Story's "Commentaries," and 
as for the "History of the rebellion," the 
events it described were too recent then 
to warrant an excursion into the Admiral's 
sanctum. So the people who loved books 
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usually took them to sea with them. I 
think, if I remember correctly, that it was 
not until the eighties that regular libraries 
were established on board ship, and it was 
done at the instigation and suggestion of 
the late Admiral Chadwick, who was a 
great book man himself. The Government 
provided very generously for two libraries 
aboard ship, one for the officers, called the 
ship's library, and the other for the crew, 
but both officers and crew had access to 
either one or both of the libraries. The 
ship's library consisted largely of more 
serious works — what nowadays you call 
"high-brow stuff" — technical and profes- 
sional books, essays, histories, and biogra- 
phies, and things of that sort, while the 
crew's library consisted mostly of fiction. 
Those libraries were kept up to date and 
very generously supplied with the newest 
books by the Navy Department. The lists 
were revised from time to time by compe- 
tent people in the Navy Department, and 
our libraries aboard ship were such that 
they were the subject of comment by for- 
eign officers when they came on board 
ship. The British followed in our foot- 
steps in regard to the establishment of li- 
braries. 

When the war came on, the department 
made further generous allowances, not for 
the officers alone, but also for the men, 
in allotting sums for magazines, weeklies, 
and things of that sort, and in the newer 



